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Spotlight on Africa 


* 


| Mr. Stituman: Many persons, expert on Africa, have met with us in 
shicago this week. Of these, one man is unique. In the field of African 
tudies his prestige is monumental. His name is the Right Honorable 
ord Hailey. He is sitting at this table with me now. 

I should like to tell you something of this truly great man. He has 
ad two careers. First, he entered the Indian Civil Service in 1895. He 


‘of the Executive Council of the Central Government, as governor of 
‘the Punjab, as governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
runtil in 1934 he retired from the Indian Civil Service with one career, 
‘complete, honorable, and behind him. 

__ The next year, at the suggestion of General Jan Christiaan Smuts, he 
‘undertook a great survey of colonial administration on the continent of 
Africa. This great work has been the inspiration, the gold mine, for all 
‘African scholars since—for all people who study Africa. It was pub- 
lished in 1938. 

_ Since then Lord Hailey has built a second career, a career now almost 
‘twenty years in length, following his earlier career as an African ex- 
‘pert. It gives us tremendous pleasure to be able to interview Lord 
Hailey on this program today. Lord Hailey, is the empire and colonial 
‘system coming to an end in Africa? 


~ Lorp Hamey: Let me speak at all events for the people in Great 
Britain. Now, none of us there doubts that we shall see a progressive 
attainment of self-government in the present colonial territories of Afri- 
ca. Yet it is as well that we should look at the matter with some sense 
of proportion. Not all Africa is today under the control of colonial 
powers. Egypt, Abyssinia, the Union of South Africa, and Liberia are 
already independent. If the former Italian territories in North Africa 
are not yet free from tutelage, they are at all events not under any one 
colonial power. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is just about to decide what 
use it will make of the independence which has been accorded to it. 
Of the great French territories, Algeria at all events cannot be thinking 
of its future in terms of emancipation. It is likely to continue to regard 
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itself as an integral part‘of France, not as a colony under her contro. 
Be that as it may, the countries of Africa which are already inde: 
pendent have a total population of some fifty million people. 


Mr. StittMaNn: This means, Lord Hailey, that over one hundred mi 
lion African people are still under colonial control. Will freedot 
come rapidly for them? 


Lorp Haney: I think that the statement that Africa is on the brink 
of emancipation rather overestimates the speed with which the remain 
ing colonial peoples may expect the dawn of their political liberti 
Not all the African peoples have made the same social and economid 
advance that has secured for the Gold Coast so large a measure of self: 
government. Not all the colonial powers have the same philosophy o: 
rule as Great Britain. You may use what terminology you choose ta 
describe the British response to the upsurge among the peoples whic 
have in the past been under her control: You may say that the resul: 
has been due to the exhibition by the British of the spirit of liberalism 
you may discount it as only an unwelcome concession to expediency) 
you may even see in it just an acknowledgment of the loss of tha 
strength which once built up an empire. The fact remains that, what 
ever the reasons may have been, the noncolonial section of the Com 
monwealth does today constitute a society of politically independen: 
peoples; and there is no reason to doubt, no reason whatever to doubti 
that we shall see others of the British African colonies associate them 
selves with it as equally free and independent members. But othe 
powers will not necessarily follow the same lines. | 


Mr. Stittman: Lord Hailey, do you think that France will take the 
same path in extending freedom to her African colonial peoples which! 
you see Britain taking? 


Lorp Hatey: It seems clear to me that French policy does not ent 
visage extending to the French dependencies a future of self-governt 
ment, in the sense of potential independence. It points, instead, to 4 
wide devolution of administrative and legislative powers, subject how’ 
ever to a continuing incorporation in the political organization of tha 
French Union. The limits which will in that case be imposed on thd 
powers of the dependency to deal with its own status and with its int 
ternal developments will remain still to be seen. It is clear enough that 
there will be a liberal measure of representation in the metropolitan 
legislature, thereby extending the existing practice of representation, but 
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this will, of course, be subject to the maintenance of a complete pre- 
ponderance of purely metropolitan representation. 

_ Now that is not, I suggest, merely a proof of reluctance on the part 
of the French to abandon the ascendancy and the powers which have 
been secured to them by a long period of colonial administration; it is 
also a demonstration of the firm faith of the French in the paramount 
value of maintaining French institutions and French culture. The 
‘Strongest opponents of the maintenance of a colonial status must recog- 
mize the genuine character of this belief; the position is almost as 
though a sincere Christian hesitated to contemplate the return of his 
flock to paganism before they had been fortified in the Christian ethic. 


Mr. Stittman: How does Belgium feel about the future of the eleven 
million Africans in the Belgian Congo? 


~ Lorp Haney: The Belgian ideal for the future has not been so clearly 
formulated. At the moment, all attention is concentrated on improving 
the standards of living of the African population and on training 
them to take their part in agricultural and still more in industrial life. 
As regards their access to the world of industry in particular, the cur- 
rent policy sets no horizons. If they can make the grade, whether in the 
lower, or middle, or the highest rank, by all means let them make it. 
The Belgian seems to me to have gone much further in this direction 
than either the British or the French, or, I need not say, of course, the 
people of the Union of South Africa. On the other hand, so far as my 
own observation goes, there is little tendency to encourage African 
aspirations toward political self-government. Even the Belgian colonist 
—and there are now an increasing number of them, though they are 
hot encouraged to engage in taking up land as settlers—even he is not 
given representation in a legislature on the British model. It is appar- 
ently held that to give him such representation would invite the native 
also to claim similar privileges, and this must be avoided at all costs. 

The Belgians, it seems to me, are a very practical people and certainly 
seem to avoid the complications of political idealism. It must be realized, 
further, that they have a type of population to deal with which still 
reflects in some ways its former isolation in the vast woodlands of the 
Congo; and the Belgians rightly concentrate, at the moment, on the 
essentials of economic and industrial advance. 


Mr. Stittman: Portugal has nine million colonial peoples in its 
African territories—the third largest empire in Africa. Does Portugal, 
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Lord Hailey, plan to extend political freedom and independence to the 
native peoples? 


Lorp Hatmey: I think that it is true to say that from the British or 
Belgian point of view the Portuguese dependencies are relatively un- 
developed. I think that it is also true to say that, in the past, their ad- 
ministration did not attract the best type of personality, though this is 
now showing a very great improvement. But so far as concerns the 
future of their dependencies—and that is the point on which I am con- 
centrating for the moment—it seems clear that the current gospel is one 
of integration in some form or another in a Portuguese union, not ini 
self-government of the British type—I mean the type of self-govern- 
ment which points to the possibility of independence. If at this stage 
they have any formulated policy at all, it is in the avoidance of a color 
bar by the creation of a culture bar. All persons of whatever racial 
origin who reach a certain standard of education and manner of living 
are to be treated as equal in political and juridical status. That appears 
to me, Mr. Stillman, to be a very reasonable doctrine, as a means of de- 
termining the access of a primitive people to participation in the ad- 
ministrative or political organization of their country; and that doctrine 
will hold good so long as the standard of culture to be attained is fixed 
on fair grounds and is honorably maintained in practice. 

One does not need to look very far around in order to realize that 2 
provision of this kind, designed to define an access to the exercise of 
political rights, can be grievously abused by those who for one reason on 
another wish to deny to any class of the population the right to exercise 
these privileges. 


Mr. Stittman: I think, Lord Hailey, that you have shown that we 
are seeing a great change in the outlook of colonial powers on tho 
future of their African colonies. Let me ask you now what is happening 
to the African? 


Lorp Haitey: Well, I look at the position like this: I should sum ii 
up in the words that the African himself has, for the first time, begun 
to stand forth as a personality in the world. Let me explain my point 
more clearly: Up to a few years ago, as I see it, we were looking on : 
drama in which all the speaking parts were taken by European power! 
—and, indeed, I might add America to the list, for it was only in : 
generation now past that America was content to remain a mere ob 
server of these affairs. 
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om ; ; 
_ But, today, the African has come in person onto the stage, and he 


not only has a speaking part but takes an effective share in the action 
of the play. 


4 Mr. Sriuuman: Would you say that this explains in part what is hap- 
pening in the Union of South Africa? 


~ Lorp Hartey: In the Union of South Africa it is no doubt the Indian 
who has taken the lead in the appeal to the United Nations to support 
his demand for political rights. But there are only about a quarter of a 
million Indians in the Union as compared with two and three-quarter 
million Europeans and seven and three-quarter million Bantu. It is not 
the Indian protest that has impelled the present government of the 
Union to take its recent crucial action in regard to racial segregation. 
rit is rather the realization that the modern development of manufactur- 
ing industry in the Union, and the general advance in the standard of 
living of the two million Africans who form part of the white econ- 
omy—it is this that has created a situation where the African must be 
relegated once for all into the political background, if he is not to ac- 
quire a position from which he can bargain with the white population 
‘for his political and social rights. 

Mr. Stititman: You see a good deal of evidence then, Lord Hailey, 
for the proposition that Africans are making progress? 


_ Lorn Haney: I think myself that it is the new capacity for combined 
action among the Africans that has constrained the Europeans of the 
Rhodesias to accept what they claim to be (and what we hope will 
prove to be) a working partnership with Africans in the control of 
affairs in the new Central African Federation. Once more it is the 
emergence of an African middle class in the Gold Coast—educated, 
politically minded, and relatively well-to-do—that has resulted in se- 
curing for this territory an advanced measure of self-rule under a 
parliamentary form of government. 

I will take only one more example where so many are available. For 
more years than most of us can remember, the position of Egypt with 
regard to the Suez Canal has been viewed as a matter for international 
debate and decision. Now who would have imagined, only a few years 
ago, that, at the moment when the powers were discussing the road 
along which Egypt should be guided, an Egyptian should take charge 
and insist on pursuing his own course, regardless of results? 
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Let us make no doubt:at all of the significance of these facts. They 


show the African in a new role of self-assertion. 


Mr. Sritiman: I know that many observers have described this ul 
surge by the Africans as nationalism on their part. I do not agree with 
this explanation. Do you agree with it, Lord Hailey? 


Lorp Hamer: All this movement to which we have just been refer- 
ring has at times been described as the outcome of that natural and 
inescapable phenomenon, the spirit of nationalism. But this explanation 
goes only part of the way. “Nationalism” seems hardly the word to 
apply to the impulse which inspires the Africans of those territories in 
which the European, though in a minority, may nevertheless occupy at 
present a predominant part. If the country of this class is to gain an 
independent status, the African might well prefer to see this delayed 
until he is better equipped to compete with the European in the polit- 
ical field. Not only so, but there could be little reality of national con- 
sciousness among the collection of tribal communities which the acci- 
dent of history has in so many cases joined together under a single gov- 
ernment, and where the only common tie is the unity of alien control. 
The position can perhaps be better described—I would prefer myself sc 
to describe it—in terms of the desire of the African to demonstrate his 
own individuality against the European. Now do not let me be mis- 
understood here. Those who have a close working knowledge of 
Africa can justly object that the outlook I am attributing to the African 
cannot properly be said to be that of the great mass of uneducated anc 
often primitive people who comprise the major part of the population 
That is quite true. But Africa is now producing, even in the most un. 
likely quarters, men who seem to be able to exert leadership among the 
people. And, as more than one instance has shown, they are as a rule 
able to acquire a popular following which enables them to put the olde: 
traditional authorities, the native chief and his council and the like, te 
put them on one side. That is a process which is bound to grow. Asiz 
affords us many proofs, as some of us have seen with our own eyes 
which reveal the dynamic command which can be acquired by those 
new leaders in the older communities of the world. 


Mr. Stirrman: In economic terms, what is the importance of the 


change in African leadership to us here in America and to the Westert 
world in general? 


Lorp Harzey: It is important, I think, to note the extent of the con 
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tribution which Africa can make to the cause of those who are defend- 
ing liberty and world order. That contribution consists not only i in the 
ovision of strategic bases, as, for example, the ports and air bases on 
‘the coasts of North Africa, but in the provision of strategic materials. 
he list is well known: one-fifth of the world’s copper and tin; nearly 
‘one-fourth of the manganese; more than one-half of the gold; 98 per 
‘cent of the industrial diamonds; and a considerable part of the uranium. 
But I need not prolong the list, nor need I dilate on the potential value 
of the market which might be provided by an Africa in which a sub- 
stantial improvement in the standards of living could be followed by a 
demand for the more highly industrialized products of the world. 


_ Mk. Stitiman: Do these economic and military interests lead you to 
believe that the Western powers should intervene in Africa to change 
‘the course of events, Lord Hailey? 


+ Lorn Haney: If there was a time, Mr. Stillman, in the Past when the 
Evilized world could be content to take only a spectator’s interest in a 
drama such as that which is now being unfolded in Africa, then that 
time no longer exists. I do not say that the circumstances demand a 
great moral crusade of the scale of that which once inspired the move- 
ment for the emancipation of slaves in the early years of the last cen- 
tury. I go further. I doubt whether the circumstances demand any 
organized effort to intervene in the course of developments in Africa. 


Mr. Stittman: But then, do you believe that we have no responsi- 
bility to take any action in regard to Africa? 

~ Lorp Haney: On the contrary, I suggest that the civilized world has 
a definite obligation in two directions—one arising in the field of 
knowledge and of study, the other arising in a field which demands 
action of a more direct kind. 

Take the first of these obligations. I have suggested that the African, 
as he gains in political stature, will seek to mold his social and political 
institutions on lines which will not be purely European but will reflect 
the influence of the inherent characteristics of his own people. If so, it 
seems incumbent on us to acquaint ourselves with so much of the 
background of African life as will enable us to comprehend the charac- 
ter of the adjustments which he will have to make. I do not suggest that 
we must all become anthropologists, though anthropology can provide 
a valuable academic discipline. But there are things which we should 
comprehend, such as the institutions in which he has expressed his 
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social life, the incentives which regulate his economic activity, and the 
codes which control his social conduct, for it is only by this knowledge 
that we can appreciate the figure which he will make as a citizen of 
the new world into which he is now moving. Here, I suggest, is the 
justification for those studies of African life on which the American 
universities are now embarking, with the assistance of the great founda- 
tions, which have already done so much for the education of the 
American in such world affairs. 


Mr. Sriztman: What direct action do you suggest in regard to 
Africa? 


Lorp Hartey: I have myself frequently ventured to advance the 
proposition that if one can adequately improve the standard of living of 
any backward people, we need not trouble overmuch to seek to arrange 
their political future, for they will see to that for themselves. If that 
appears to you to be an overconfident or an undue simplification, let me 
remind you that this is precisely what has already happened in India: 
and the principle will, I myself believe, hold good in time for Africa: 
There was a period when I, like some others, felt obliged to remind the 
more doctrinaire students of British colonial policy that they had for 
too long devoted their attention to the political development of the 
African peoples, to their political development, I say, instead of con 
centrating on their more urgent economic needs. I myself incurred 
some disfavor among my more politically minded friends by suggesting 
that a time might come when our colonial peoples would complain that 
when they had asked us for bread, we had merely given them a vote 
Now, today, I think that the balance has been to some extent read 
justed. On every side I see proof that greater attention is being paid ti 
schemes of material and educational development, which should resul 
in raising the general standard of living. 


Mr. StittMan: How can the standard of living of Africans be raise! 


in the face of the prejudice of the white European settlers there? Fe 
instance, in the Union of South Africa? 


Lorp Harry: Of course, that is a consideration which applies parti: 
ularly to the Union of South Africa and to those particular colonies i 
which there is a preponderance of European interests; but it does ne 
apply everywhere. There are very many cases in which there is r 
preponderance of European influence. Now where there is such an it 
fluence, I suggest that the first and most important thing is to raise th 
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neral standard of subsistence—the improvement of health, the im- 
ovement of education, as a means of improving the standard of living. 
fuch can be done by the colonial governments themselves. But I 
ould point out that much more is now being done as a result of the 
reat development schemes which are going forward in Great Britain. 
€ are spending something like a hundred and fifty million pounds on 
them. There are the schemes which France is putting forward for the 
development of her colonies, and the vast scheme running into many 
millions of dollars which the Belgian government is putting forth in 
the Belgian Congo. 

It is by these means, I think, that the standard of living can be 
aised for Africans—and that in spite of the existence, sometimes, of a 
rong European predominance in the legislatures. Indeed, I might say 
chat there is some slight argument for continuing a colonial policy and 
a colonial government here, for a colonial government is interested in 
seeing justice done, both to the African and to the European, and does 
not allow the European preponderance, as we know in Kenya and 
Isewhere, to regulate the whole of the administration. 


“Mr. Sritrman: Would you say that some African peoples really 
ant to be free from the protection which they now have from the colo- 
nial offices, which, in many cases, treat them more fairly? 


ie 


Lorp Harty: There has been, of course, I need not say, a very con- 
siderable feeling on the part of Africans against the new Central 
African Federation on the ground that this Federation will include not 
only Southern Rhodesia, which is practically independent, but also 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, which are protectorates. There has 
been a very genuine feeling on the part of the African peoples that they 
would prefer to see the continuation of colonial rule for the time being 
until they have arrived at their own improved standards of living rather 
than that they should see the whole of the Federation largely in the 
hands of the European element in Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. Stittman: Should the colonial powers not adopt and announce 
timetables for setting Africa free? Otherwise, will the present colonial 
systems not simply continue indefinitely? 


Lorp Haney: You remember that that timetable was a system which 
was proposed in the case of the Philippines. I had quite a number of 
sonversations with General Wood on the subject, and it did not seem 
fo me that that had worked very well, indeed. In the case of India, we 
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had a timetable of ten years in the Act of 1919, which was to be set fo 
the proposed revision of the constitution. The result there, as I think 
the result is likely to be in every case, was that the colonial people 
become very impatient of delay. They concentrate purely on the organi 
zation of their political parties. There is very little constructive thinkins 
done and very little done, really, for anything except the purely polit 
ical advancement of the country. I would myself very much prefer t 
see the matter left for the course of events. Each colony differs in it 
constitution and its capabilities and the like. I prefer to see it left for th: 
development of events. But if that is to be the case, then it must b 
left in the hands of colonial governments which are well dispose 
toward the cause of self-government. I believe that we have such gov 
ernments at all events in the case of Great Britain. 


Mr. Srittman: Speaking to us from your many years of wisdom ane 
experience in colonial administration, Lord Hailey, you are speakin, 
to us as a man who had one career in India and one career in Africé 
do you find it important to be able to compare these two non-Europear 
non-Western societies? 


Lorp Hattey: Yes. There is a great deal, I think, to be learned. 


Mr. St1ttMan: Excuse me, time is short. Would you give us th 
concluding word, Lord Hailey? 


Lorp Hatter: Yes, I should be delighted to do so, Mr. Stillman, an: 
it is shortly this: The Western world is now recognizing its obligatio! 
to give assistance to all backward and undeveloped peoples. Its reasor 
may not always be altruistic, and there may at least be that element 
self-interest which comes from the recognition that lasting peace ¢al 
be found only in a more balanced world—a world which has gone sore 
way to level up the vast discrepancies in the standard of life of its var 
ous peoples. But history has given us a very special obligation towar 
Africa, and I pray that when, in some far future, the scroll of th 
world’s history is unrolled, it will bear witness that we in our ow 
generation have done our best to make America forget the wrongs don 
to it by some of our forefathers. 
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PARTNERSHIP IN AFRICA* 
By THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD HAILEY 
‘ * 


u ich as this, for by that time the scope of the subject has been made 
uf ciently clear by somebody else, and some entertaining differences of 
pinion have usually disclosed themselves. One can then join in the 
lebate in the genial spirit of a man who does not see why he should 
leglect the chance of taking part in any dispute that comes his way. 
But instead of this, I have to start by defining the subject of our dis- 
ussion, for the application of the term “partnership” is obviously open 
© a wide variety of interpretations. 

--I can best make the matter clear by a concrete illustration, and 
here is fortunately one ready to hand, which has the advantage of 
eing entirely topical. In the recent discussions on the scheme for 
Central African Federation, the objections put forward by a num- 
ber of Africans have been met by the assurance that they were wrong 
1 supposing that the federation was intended to perpetuate the su- 
bremacy of Europeans in those territories. That, they were told, was 
r from the purpose of the Europeans concerned. The object of 
he scheme of federation was to make constitutional provision for a 
artnership with Africans which would be directed solely to advancing 
he common interest of all sections of the population. Let me quote 
he terms used in the White Paper which gave the conclusions of the 
ictoria Falls Conference held in September last year [1951]. There 
vas, it was said there, “a general agreement that economic and political 
artnership between Europeans and Africans is the only policy under 
vhich federation could be brought about in the conditions of Central 
Africa.” Since that time those Africans who have been opposing the 
heme have consistently questioned the use of this particular term. 
[he proposals which the conference was considering had’ not in their 
iew the real elements of a partnership. Some went further, and 
protested that they could not find in the political practice of the 
uropean inhabitants of the Rhodesias anything that would encourage 
hope that they would in fact approach the scheme of federation in 
€ spirit of partners. 


* The first in a series of seven talks presented by the Third Programme of the British 
sroadcasting Corporation (see The Listener, July 10, 1952). 
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It is not my intention to discuss here the points at issue in th 
scheme of Central African Federation. The issues involved must 
fought out on their merits, whether they may take the form of th 
scheme discussed at Victoria Falls or the modified form containe: 
in the White Paper issued earlier this month. The important poin 
at the moment is that both the British Government and the loca 
supporters of that scheme seem to have attached much weight t 
their statement of the principle of partnership, and what is more, ther 
is evidence that in many other quarters people have tended to fin 
in it a concept which may serve a vital purpose from two differen 
standpoints. They have hoped that it might in the first place provid 
our own public with a new and more vital interest in the future c 
those African peoples who are now subject to our political contro 
In the second place, it might secure from Africans a readier co-opers 
tion with us in working out schemes for their economic and soci 
development, and thus divert into constructive channels the insister 
demand for political advancement, a demand which now absorbs muc 
of the energy of the more progressive sections of the African peopl 

I need not say that we are not now discussing partnership in th 
general and, so to speak, symbolic sense of the word, the sense, fa 
example, in which we speak of ourselves as partners in the Commot 
wealth. Whatever may have been the attitude of the British public : 
a more remote past, we can claim that today its attitude towards tl 
peoples of Africa is one of sympathy and helpfulness and has therefo: 
many of the best aspects of partnership. But the issue we are discussir 
here is not the general aspect of British policy. It specifically concert 
our attitude and that of the European communities in Africa towar 
certain definite problems of African development. It is in the attituc 
of the European community and in the character of the solutio 
offered for these particular problems that Africans will see the te 
of the principle of partnership. 

The appeal made on this occasion to the principle of partnersh 
is not entirely new. Partnership has indeed in recent years been t: 
motto favoured by those who have been endeavouring to find sor 
dynamic concept which can replace our doctrine of trusteeship, anc 
might well call this our own doctrine, because it is a peculiarly Briti 
concept. I will not dwell here at any length on its history. It is enou! 
to recall that the term was first used by Burke in 1782 in connecti} 
with India, though it gained its greatest currency in the first pi 


a 
£ the nineteenth century, as one of the products of the movement 
vhich sponsored the campaign for the abolition of the slave trade and 
he emancipation of slaves. It was primarily a moral doctrine, strong in 
s condemnation of any form of abuse of power, whether by Govern- 
ent agents or by private enterprise. But it had one weakness. It failed 
o indicate any positive objective as a guide to the course to be taken 
economic or political development. Nevertheless, it provided the 
est minds in this country with a moral argument which they were 
ble to use, often with decisive effect, in circumstances which seemed 
D involve a threat to the welfare of the native peoples in the depend- 
Ncies. 

‘This principle was in time adopted in this country as a leading 
xiom in Colonial policy. But when one proceeds to ask whether it 
made an effective appeal to the African people or evoked any definite 
esponse from them, the answer can only be given with some quali- 
cations. In the earlier stages of colonial history the great mass of 
\fricans were not interested in the formulation of a philosophy of rule, 
nd were content to judge of our administration by the character of 
he agents it employed. But with the growth of political interest, the 
oncept of trusteeship came to be viewed with disfavour by some of 
€ progressive sections of Africans. They urged that the relation of 
ustee and ward implied the possession of superior powers in the 
ands of the trustee, and they were prepared to question the justi- 
cation for maintaining this superiority. We were, moreover, con- 
nually faced with the crucial question, who was to decide when the 
ust ought to come to an end? Was it to be the trustee or the ward? 
Dur critics claimed that this ought not to be the trustee, for he was 
im interested party. Here was the voice of African nationalism which 
as beginning to make itself heard. 

Historians will no doubt agree that when we handed on the con- 
eption of trusteeship to the League of Nations just after the first 
orld war, it had already seen its best days, so far at least as the 
sritish public was concerned. We admitted that it might perhaps be 
lecessary to remind some other colonial powers of their obligations 
b the people of their dependencies, but these obligations had by this 
ime become part of our common thought, and there was little real 
‘eed to remind us of them. It is at all events the fact that just before 
he outbreak of the second world war, there were in England a number 
| thinkers who were looking for a new concept to replace the doctrine 
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of trusteeship. They thought that the doctrine of partnership mig} 
prove to be the solution for which they were looking, and some « 
them did their best to give currency to it. ) | 

The new formula made a promising, though not very dramatic stai 
in England. It had the advantage that its basis was a relation existin 
in the familiar world of business, and in the business world partne 
ship had an honourable tradition founded on the existence of mutuz 
effort and reward. Moreover the more cautious minds, who wer 
inclined to approach the whole question in some spirit of anxiety, wer 
able to reflect that the idea of partnership allowed for the existenc 
of both senior and junior partners, and that the senior partners migh 
continue to exercise a measure of direction corresponding to the 
experience of affairs and their stake in an undertaking. On the othe 
hand, one has to admit that the new formula had a somewhat mixe 
reception by progressive African opinion. It is true that, as befor 
the formulation of concepts of policy had little interest for the gre: 
mass of Africans. But the increasing body of politically minded Africas 
tended to criticise the concept of partnership as designed to cloak th 
intention of the European section of the population to keep the co: 
trol of policy in its own hands. They protested that Africans as junio 
partners would be allowed to share in the fruits of the partnersh: 
only so long and so far as might suit their senior partners, the Eur 
peans. 

No one, I think, can question the importance of finding some coi 
cise but illuminating expression of the policy underlying our attitua 
towards the peoples with whom we are in close political relations. Oy 
need only instance the dynamic effect produced by the definition | 
the purposes of the British Commonwealth of Nations which emerge 
from the Imperial Conference of 1926. But I believe that if an expra 
sion of this kind is to carry its full value, it is more important na 
to think of the acceptance it finds among the peoples of Africa tha 
of any influence it may have on our own public. Its full value wi 
only be felt if it can produce some response from the politically mindi 
elements now exercising an increasing influence over popular opinid 
in Africa or other dependencies. In Africa, in particular, it must 
able to stand in competition with the teachings of that exclusive ty} 
of nationalism which seeks to minimise the share which Europea 
must take in developing the institutions of self-government. 

If this is the test we must use, let me ask what evidence we have : 
the exhibition of the spirit of partnership in the existing relations ] 
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Geen Europeans and Africans in different parts of Africa. It will not 
€ enough to quote instances in which Africans now co-operate in 
he work of the government or serve as employees of European com- 
nercial or industrial undertakings. From the African point of view, 
aw must comply with two requirements. In the first place, 
se who are invited to become partners must be satisfied that they 
v ill from the outset have some real measure of responsibility in the 
irection of policy. Secondly, Africans must be assured that the terms 
£ partnership provide that those who at the start have only a minor 
art in the undertaking may expect to take in time a share which will 
¢ comparable with that of those who start as major partners. 
If now we survey the conditions in the Commonwealth countries 
f Africa, beginning with the Union of South Africa, it is clear that 
ere the weight of European sentiment is against any partnership 
fith Africans in the sense in which I have just defined it. African 
bour is, of course, now taking an increasingly remunerative part in 
ie secondary industries of the Union, so that the Union has become 
ore than ever the Mecca of migratory labour from other areas. But 
€ prevailing policy of Europeans does not contemplate partnership 
ith Africans in the sense I have defined; on the contrary, it points 
) their remaining in a subordinate position in the political world, and 
l a position either of subordination or of segregation in the economic 
orld. Nor does the matter end there. Even if the African were in- 
to share in an economic partnership, this would have only a 
ited attraction for him, so long as he continued to be confined to 
S own social sphere and shut out from entrance into political life. 
ie would have been denied the normal rewards of economic activity 
d to that extent deprived of the incentive to co-operation. 
I cannot discuss here the extent to which the Europeans of the 
hodesians and Nyasaland are actually prepared to offer partnership 
the conditions I have outlined, for I have to avoid what is likely 
this moment to be a matter of controversy. I prefer instead to look 
conditions in East Africa, and to seek for illustrations in two of the 
ritories, Uganda and Kenya. There is little in a territory such as 
ganda that seems to invite the application in any specific sense of a 
detrine of partnership. The settled European community is very small, 
hd the future of the Protectorate seems in any case to be that of an 
ifrican territory with an increasing African personnel in administra- 
bn and an increasing measure of political self-government. But Kenya 
lands in a different case, for not only is there now a European com- 
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munity of growing importance, but the problems of the country a 
complicated by the existence of a large Indian community whose i 
terests are not identical with those of Africans. It is, however, noticeab 
that there has of recent years been a growing tendency on the part ¢ 
most Europeans to realise that the future of the colony depends c 
improving the standards of life of the African population and in f 
ting it for an active co-operation in the development of the countr 
I do not say that we have here a fully developed acceptance of tl 
doctrine of partnership, but there is a foundation on which it can | 
built, Whether the idea can be so developed in future as to bridge th 
deep gulf which now divides the life of Europeans and Africans 1 
mains to be seen. : 

I come finally to our four colonies in West Africa. Here it is diffier 
to see that there would be any special advantage in taking a stand « 
our position as partners. The settled European community in We 
Africa is small, and for Africans the major consideration is the attitu 
not of a local European community, but of the British Governme 
itself. The politically minded section of the population—and it is! 
rapidly growing body in the Gold Coast and in parts of Nigeria— 
now concerned mainly with its aspirations for self-government. 
would, no doubt, welcome a declaration from us that we consider, 
ourselves to be partners in seeking that end; but it is an end to whii 
we are already committed. The sole question now is one of the tir 
and method of approach to self-government. 

Let me, then, give you in the shortest terms my own conclusions ; 
the matter. I am very far indeed from seeking to underrate the va! 
of proving to Africans that as a nation our attitude to them is actuat 
by the spirit of good will and helpfulness. We may justly claim th 
this is now our tradition, and it is a tradition which has many of | 
aspects of partnership. I am convinced that the fruits of this tradit: 
will be seen when Africans are at some future date called upon to 
cide on the crucial question of their affiliation to the Commonwea 

But if we seek now to influence their attitude on some specific iss 
constitutional or otherwise, by claiming for ourselves the positiont 
partners, this will be of no avail to us unless they can be assured th 
both we and the European communities directly concerned are us: 
that term in the specific sense which I have endeavoured to indid¢ 
here. It will not profit us merely to make a general professiont 
partnership. It will indeed involve some loss of position, if we 1m 
make that claim and cannot substantiate it. 


